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Before the Photograph 

By Myrta L. Avary 


I N the early part of this century and in the 
latter half of the eighteenth, silhouetting 
was very fashionable. In 1826, when 
Daguerre and Niepce put their “heliograph 
pictures,” as the first specimens of photogra¬ 
phy were called, before the people, the sil¬ 
houette was superseded by a more rapid and 
accurate art. Doubtless the popularity of 
the silhouette portrait and the demand for it 
spurred on the 
development of 
photography. 

During the peri¬ 
od mentioned, sil¬ 
houetting reached 
a high degree of 
perfection. It put 
excellent profile 
likenesses within 
reach of the many 
who could not 
pay for the work 
of a painter or 
a draughtsman. 

The traveling art¬ 
ist, with his scis¬ 
sors or his tent, 
candle, and pan¬ 
tograph, as the 
case might be, was 
everywhere ; he 
was an attraction 
of the watering- 
place, of the boat¬ 
ing excursion, and 
of every fair. Six¬ 
pence was his 
price. For six¬ 
pence he would cut you out of black paper, 
paste you on white pasteboard, and put you in 
a frame; if that were not enough, he would cut 
out all your family and paste them in a row 
behind you, beginning with the next tallest 
person to yourself, and ending the picture 
with the family pet for vanishing point—un¬ 
less the pet was a cat, in which case you 
would have to borrow a dog or go without, 
as cats always turned out goats when cut out 
of paper. 

But the silhouette artist was not limited to 
the man with a light purse, nor to the habitat 
of the fakir. He had his studio in towns and 
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cities, did beautiful work, and had “ art 
exhibitions,” as, for instance, that of J. P. 
Tussaud, of Mme. Tussaud & Son, who in 
an Announcement “respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general 
that he has a Machine by which he takes 
Profile Likenesses. Price 2s. to 7s., cor¬ 
rect style. . . . Biography and Descriptive 
Sketches of the Whole Length, Composition 
Figures and other 
works of art, form¬ 
ing the Unrival¬ 
led Collection of 
Mme. Tussaud, J. 
P.Tussaud & Son. 
Printed by R. 
Wroghston, New 
Street. 1823.” 

My lady of qual¬ 
ity who sat for 
Reynolds, Rom¬ 
ney, Raeburn, or 
Gainsborough, as 
the case might be, 
did not disdain 
the good office of 
the silhouetter. 
Many a noble and 
lovely outline has 
come down to us 
through the magic 
of the Black Art. 
Exquisite speci¬ 
mens in plenty 
lurk in the quiet 
corners of old 
English homes, 
and America is 
not without her treasury of quaint “ shades ” 
of ancestors and ancestresses who lived and 
died across the water. 

From one shilling up was the charge of the 
silhouettist of repute, fidouart, the greatest 
artist in this line, never charged less than five 
shillings. During the days of the first Na¬ 
poleon he was silhouettist to the French Royal 
Family. The British Museum has a copy of 
his very interesting and now very rare book 
upon the subject of his art; it is full of illus¬ 
trations in his own exquisite work. Neither 
fidouart nor the other artists in his line limited 
themselves to the mere production of portraits. 
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Groups, conversation 
and fancy pieces, build¬ 
ings, and scenery were 
outlined with skill and 
grace, details being 
given with marvelous 
minuteness, as facile 
scissors turned out deli¬ 


cate degrees with accu¬ 
racy and tenderness. 

As examples of sil¬ 
houetting brought to the 
measure of a fine art, 

Konewka’s Shakespear¬ 
ean illustrations hardly 
need mention. Konew- 
ka is said to have de¬ 
pended absolutely upon 
a pair of scissors for his 
beautiful results, being 
an indifferent draughts¬ 
man. 

The methods by which 
silhouetting was accom¬ 
plished were many. The 
best artists followed that 
method which the kin- 
dergartner of to-day 
would call “ free cut¬ 
ting;” that is, he carved 
out his sitter’s profile 
without other aid than 
that afforded by his eye, hand, scissors, 
and piece of paper. Yet machine-cutting 
—which Edouart condemned heartily_be¬ 

came very popular. Every artist advertising 
to do “reduced Shades ” advertised to do 
them by an “ entirely new process, method, or 
machine.” 

Traveling fakirs had an automaton which 
they said did the work. The automaton was 
a mystical or ridiculous-looking figure in flow¬ 
ing garments, seated with a stylus in its hand ; 
by some internal machinery the hand moved 
and the stylus scratched away. The sitter 
would be placed near a wall or curtain, and 
there were observant people who thought they 
saw a hole in the wall or curtain and a man’s 
eye at the hole ; so that many who accepted 
the automaton’s work were inclined to believe 
that the eye at the hole deserved credit rather 
than the automaton. 

Various silhouetting processes of the time 
mentioned may be described as follows: (1) 
Cutting the portrait out of white paper, then 
laying the paper over a black surface either 
of wood or paper, §o that the white margins 
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described the outline (1774). (2) Cutting 
the profile out of black and imposing it on 
white or tinted grounds. (3) By means of a 
candle casting profile of subject on a white 
surface, drawing the outline full size, reducing 
it by pantograph or other mechanical process, 
and then filling in with black ink. (4) Orna¬ 
mental work on prints thus obtained, such as 
penciling and shading the dress, hat, head¬ 
dress, and doing the earrings or other jewels 
in gold. Very delicate and beautiful work 
was accomplished in this direction. (5) Out¬ 
line on concave glass filled in with black ink, 
shaded and touched in gold; the whole 
coated over thinly with wax, obtaining thus a 
soft effect somewhat similar to that of the 
modern ivorytype. (6) Etching outline on 
copperplate. (7) Portraits in black on a 
white substance like plaster of Paris. 

The pretty black oval frames in which 
specimens of this old-time silhouetting are 
usually found are of very dainty workman¬ 
ship. Our modern craze for the antique has 
brought about modern imitations, but the 
manufacture of the genuine “ black oval ” diec} 
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JOHN PONSONBY GORDON 
Born 1801. 


ARCHIBALD GORDON 
Bom 1800. Died 1848. 

out a good fifty years ago, and the modern 
specimen suffers much by a comparison with 
the older model. These old frames are oval 
margins in square frames of black pasteboard 
polished and delicately and accurately turned; 
they are hung by a brass ring which has for 
device an oak-leaf and an acorn. 

In recent years the silhouettist has been 
in evidence at Coney Island, Atlantic City, 
Saratoga, and other places, practicing a 
clumsy art for the entertainment of summer 
idlers. But he is out of joint with the times 
of the kodak fiend and the summer resort pho¬ 
tographer. 

Though we see that silhouetting was a fine 
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GILBERT GORDON 
Bom 179-. Picture taken 1812. 

art and a fad among the wealthy nobles and 
gentry, its very name embodied reproach, 
since it came through public derision for a 
French Minister of Finance, Etienne de Sil¬ 
houette, famous for parsimonious methods. 
The young gallants of his day, 1757, cut their 
coats short, affected wooden snuff-boxes, and 
presented friends with rude outlined pictures 
of themselves done on cheap paper, describ¬ 
ing their cheap substitutes for elegant articles 
by the term d la Silhouette. The shortened 
coats and the wooden snuff-boxes were transi¬ 
tory ; the picture developed beyond its origi¬ 
nal intent, filled a public want, and stuck, and 
its name stuck to it. 

Yet the silhouette is older than the eight¬ 
eenth century. The bare profile outline is the 
oldest art; in its extreme simplicity it is older 
than writing ; indeed, it was the first writing, 
when a rude outline of the object to be named 
stood for written word. From the earliest 
times people have wanted pictures of them¬ 
selves and of their loved ones. Thus, the 
first portraits, a pupil of Lavater tells us, 
were drawn by the shepherds of Arcadie, who 
“ in happy simplicity traced shades of their 
beloved on the sand to console them in 
absence.” 

Old Etrurian vases show fine specimens of 
silhouetting. Tradition has it that a fair 
Etrurian maiden is responsible for giving the 
potter’s art this grace. She traced the 
shadow of her swan on the wall, and her 
father, who was a potter, caught in it a sug¬ 
gestion for beautifying his work. 

Still another poetic legend lends itself to 
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the history of the silhouette portrait. A 
lover finds his mistress dead ; he longs for 
some way in which to preserve even a sem¬ 
blance 01 her dear features; the shadow of 
her profile on the wall suggests a method, 
and, lo ! the first portrait comes. 

Of our illustrations, the two young women 
in hats are done in ink on a material which 
looks like plaster of Paris; and, with due def¬ 
erence to fidouart, these are specimens of a 
silhouetting which secured exquisite results 
without employment of scissors. The glass 
over these is of a pale-green tint. On the 
back of them appears the following inscrip¬ 
tion in the print of the day: 

Perfect Likenesses in miniature Profile, taken 
by J. Miers Leeds and reduced on a plan en¬ 
tirely new, which preserves the most exact Sym¬ 
metry and animated expression of the Features. 
Superior to any other method. Time of sitting 
one minute. N. B. He keeps the original 
Shades, and can supply those he has once taken 
with any number of Copies. Those who have 
Shades by them, may have them reduced to any 
Size, and dressed in the present Taste. Orders 
(at any Time) addressed to him at Leeds in 
Yorkshire will be punctually dispatched. 

The miniatures of Mrs. Gilbert Gordon 
and her three grandsons are cut out of very 
thin white paper, laid on a background of 
heavier quality, filled in with ink, and finished 
in delicate pencilings. It is probable that 
there was a family party at the silhouettist’s, 
and that these four pictures were taken at 
the same time and by the same artist. 

Perhaps it may interest the reader to know 
that these winsome young ladies and dainty 
young gentlemen, preserved for the delight of 
our eyes by the black magic of the silhou¬ 
ettist’s art, were of that famous house which 
figures so largely in Scotch history, romance, 
and balladry—those fighting “ Gay Gordons ” 
of whom novelists from Scott to Crockett 
have loved to write; of whom one old ballad 
sings in “ waefu’ ” measure: 

The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie-craw. 

Are the three worst things that Scotland ever saw! 

And another sings “ brawly 

There ne’er was a coward o’ Kenmure’s blood, 

Nor yet o’ Gordon’s line ! 

These pretty lads, who were at once 
Stuart, Gordon, and Ponsonby, look as if, 
should the time come, they might e’en be 
brave and bonny enough to bear away a fair 
Ellen from the bridegroom, “dangling his 
bonnet and plume,” as did their gallant 
cousin, Gordon of Lochinvar. 

The Archibald of our picture was great- 
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MRS. GILBERT GORDON 
Bom 1740. Died 1832. 


great-grandson to that doughty' Bull of Earls- 
toun whose doings made such a stir in 
Scotch history and such lively reading in 
“The Men of the Moss-Hags.” This Archi¬ 
bald came to America and married Sarah 
Anne Tompkins, daughter of the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. He died on 
Staten Island, 1848, the last Gordon of Hal- 
leaths. Through the courtesy of his grand¬ 
daughter, Mary Gordon, of New York City, 
these pictures are here reproduced. 
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Let thy day be to thy night 
A letter of good tidings. Let thy praise 
Go up as birds go up, that when they wake 
Shake off the dew and soar. So take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 

And give her time to grow, and cherish her. 

Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 

Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad,— 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

—Jean Ingelou\ 


